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Salire’s my weapon; but I'm too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet ; 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—Poret. 








ietters of the Black Dwarf. 
From the Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow Lonze 
at Japan. 





NONSENSE!!! THE RECORDER’S DEFINITION OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
RESPECTED FRIEND, 

] have often enjoyed with thee, in imagination, a 
hearty laugh at that bird of Paradise, called the Eaglish 
Constitution ! That is, since it was enabled to describe to 
thee some of the features of this droll cameleon !—and I 
have often been puzzled for an appropriate epithet to 
convey an idea of what it is, in practice. Paine’s poetical 
definition is too long; and his conclusion not sufficiently 
explicit, where he says, “ ’tis every thing and nothing :’’ 
for he meant to say, that it was every thing the minister 
pleased, and nothing that the people needed. The Re- 
corder of London, however, the peculiar saint of the law, 
bless him for the pains, * has removed all my difficulty 





* A profane jest of the origin of the patron saint of the law- 
yers runs thus.—In the reign of Henry the Eighth, the lawyer 
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by a definition, the accuracy of which no one can dispute; 
and which, for its comprehensive nature, is as distinguished 
as that of Mr. Paine. The definition is— hear it, oh hea- 
vens, and give ear, oh earth’’—the definition of the 
constitution, which is the envy and admiration of 
the earth, is—< NONSENSE!!! This talismanic 
word solves every question that can be raised upon the 
subject. It is all nonsense. ‘The balance of three estates, 
which can never be balanced, an essential point, nay the 
very basis of the English Constitution is—nonsense! What 
can be a finer exposition of a ridiculous proposition, than 
to call it nonsense; Then reach we the principle of 
hereditary kingship, and the doctrine that the king can 
do no wrong. How many volumes have been wasted 
upon this subject, when a single word from the Recordec 
of London would explain it all—Nonsense. ‘the next 
political lexicographer will have his labours considerably 
abridged by the proper application of this important 
word :—Instead of quotations from De Lolme, and other 
writers upon the English Constitution, as by law establish- 
ed, he will only have to insert this single expressive word, 
in some fifty, or a hundred places. ‘Thus :— 

English Constitution as by law established—Nonsense. 

Balance of Three Estates— Nonsense. 

Hereditary Monarchy— Nonsense. 





having no patron saint, deputed a judge to go to Rome, to solicit 
one from the Pope. His Holiness, finding all the saints engaged, 
and thinking it invidicus to impose double duty upon any one by 
selection, took it in his head that chance should decide the matter ; 
he therefore directed the embassador of the lawyers to walk 
blindfold round St. Peter’s, and then lay hold of the first saint’s 
image he could find, and whoever he might be, should take the 
lawyers under his care. The embassador did so; and having fol?_ 
lowed his instructions duly, laid hold of a statue of the Dew1\ 


exclaimin., “ This is our Guardian Saint!” 
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Hereditary Aristocracy— Nonsense. 

Primogeniture—.Vonsense 

Representation of the people—Nonsense 

Privileges and Prerogatives—Nonsense. 

Rights of the People— Nonsense. 

Ministerial Responsibility — Nonsense. 

Union of Church and State—Nonsense. 

Independence of the Judges— Nonsense. 

Honesty of the Administration—Nonsense. 

Legitimate Government—Nonsense. 

Social Order— Nonsense. 

Blessings of Taxation—WNonsense. 

National Faith—Nonsense. 

Liquidation of the National Debt—Nonsense. 

Agricultural Amendment— Nonsense. 

Commercial Prosperity— Nonsense. 

Mr. Peel’s Talents and Bill—Nonsense. 

Mr. Canning’s Oratory— Nonsense. 

Lord Liverpool’s Sagacity— Nonsense. 

The Duke of Buckingham’s* Patriotism— Nonsense. 

Mr. F. Robinson’s Liberality— Nonsense. 

Alexander’s Magnanimity— Nonsense. 

Bourbon Gratitude, and Austrian Honor— Nonsense. 

I know not to what extent the list might run. More 
than half of what this nation cf wiseacres has 
said or done from the invasion of William the Con- 








* This nobleman has often been supposed a political block- 
head, but the journals of yesterday report an instance of his dis- 
crimination, which is sufficient to show that he has some brains. 
He has been teasting the debtors in Aylesbury gaol, on account of 
the birth of an embryo duke, who is now called Earl Temple! An 
earl in the cradle! Shades of our Saxon ancestors! Falstaff in 
the buck-basket was not so ridiculvus! But the Duke's discrimina- 
tion was good. None but those who had nothing to lose would have 


rejoiced at the birth of one who was to live on the labours ef others, 
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queror, may be set down as nonsense! The only 
qualification is, that the nonsense is sometimes less, and 
sometimes more mischievous. Folly is certainly the pre- 
siding genius of this island. To counteract the laziness of 
the hands, or the indolence of the head, they set culprits 
here to work with their feet, at what they call a tread- 
mill—an unmeaning sort of punishment which carries 
with it neither instruction to the culprit, nor utility to 
the state. It cannot teach industrious habits; for it is a 
species of labour to be met with no where but in prisons ; 
and the parties punished might as well be set to walk upon 
their heads through the prison yards! Suchare the effects 
of a system, which directs itself more to the employment 
of prisoners, than to keeping the prisons empty. One 
would almost think that the sfatesmen and philanthropists 
of this country contemplated the general imprisonment of 
the people, from their anxicty about prison discipline ; 
when classification, cleanliness, safety, good air, useful 
exercise and sufficient food, are all that are within the 
reach of legislation. 

While the Recorder is theoretical upon the nonsense of 
the English Constitution, the Police Magistrates are en- 
deavouring to shew the nonsense in practice. One of 
them, a Mr. Swabey, commits a male and a female to the 
tread-mill for a month, because they were seen together, 
and a watchman swore he thought they meditated an act 
does the same to 





of indecency. Another, a Mr. — 
two parties caught in an act of indecency. This is to 
shew that the law is no respecter of persons; and that 
whether they are guilty or not, the road to the tread-mill 
isequally open. These people, I must premise, were all 
poor. Otherwise they would not have been sent to the 
tread-mill. This is to shew that jnstice can open her eyes 
sometimes, and pay respect to a gentleman. The incon- 
sistencies of the law, I shall not mention: because they 
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are allso many proofs of its discrimination. But the fol- 
lowing practical illustration of the full value of being a 
free-born Briton, I cannot omit; it does so much credit 
to the law, and to zls agents. Had it occurred in Algiers, 
the very Turks had cried shame. 


«In the forenoon of the 20th of August last, Mr. John 
Watts, in his 77th year, residing at No. 25, Shouldam- 
street, Mary-la-bone—formerly landlord of the Hop Pole, 
in the Edgeware-road, but now living on his property— 
was walking through Hyde Park. Being suddenly taken 
with a violent pain, Mr. Watts hastily ‘sought the only 
retreat which the urgency of the moment admitted, under 
the wall leading from Cumberland-gate to Kensington 
gardens. While in the act of buttoning his waistcoat, 
a stranger, whom he had not before observed, came up 
and demanded what he had been doing? Mr. Watts 
stated the fact; the stranger rejoined, “ 1 ama police 
officer, and must take you before a magistrate.” Mr. W. 
was forthwith conveyed to Marlborough-street police- 
office, and, in due time, charged before Mr. Dyer, sitting 
magistrate, with an offence under the Vagrant Act. The 
officer, Joseph Carter, being sworn, proved the facts as 
admitted by Mr. Watts ; and on such deposition, notwith- 
standing the explanation of Mr. Watts, that gentleman 
was fully committed to Cold Bath-fields, there to be kept 
to hard labour for one month. Mr. Watts was then re- 
moved from the office, and confined in one of the cells ; 
when, at the end of about an hour, another officer came 
to him, saying, “ If you mean to goin a hackney coach, 
I must have four shillings—if not, you will be walked 
through the streets chained to the other prisoners.” Mr. 
Watts of course assented. ‘“ Come then, give me the 
money.” Which Mr. Watts paid. Mr. Watts on entering 
the coach, was accompanied by the officer, and three pri- 
soners of the lowest description. 

“ On arriving at Cold Bath-fields, Mr. Watts had an 
early interview with Mr. Vickery, the respectable Governor 
of that prison, and requested to deposit in his hands 461. 
which he had about his person when taken, and which he 
had that morning received at the Bank of England. Mr. 
Vickery not only acceded to this request, but informed 
Mr. Watts, that from the description of characters 
among whom he must necessarily be placed, any thing 
of value he might have about him would be insecure, 
and therefore advised him to leave his watch, and other 
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articles of value, in his (Mr. Vickery’s) hands. Mr. Watt’s 
accordingly delivered into his keeping forty-sia pounds, 

his watch, with its appendages, aid other property. Mr. 
Watts was then sent to the interior of the prison, where 

he remained until the following morning. Aug. 21, when 
he was summoned to attend the visiting Magistrate, Mr. 
Hanson, of Hammersmith. On inquiring into the facts 
of the case and committal, Mr. Hanson did not scruple to 
express his decided opinion, that on a representation 
of allthe facts to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Mr. Watts would be released. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. W. was not put upon the tread-mill ; 

and, on the evening of Tuesday, the 26th of August, Mr. 
Vickery, the Governor, communicated to Mr. Watts the 
contents of a letter which he had received from the Secre- 
tary of State, intimating that the order for Mr. Watt’s 
liberation was prepared, “and awaited only the signature 
of his Majesty. On the 31st of August Mr. W. was s finally 
released. 

“We should have remaiked, that Mr. Watts in vain 
implored permission to apprize his family of his situation— 
but that was refused. In consequence of which, Mrs. 
Watts, and a numerous family of daughters, were in- 
volved during the whole of that day, the following night, 
and until the ensuing day, in the greatest anxiety. Mr. 
Watts’s family consists of six children, five of them girls. 

“It may not be generally known, that for every con- 
viction under the Vagrant Act, even upon the oath of one 
witness—such witness is entitled to five shillings from the 


county.”’ 

I will be bold to say that thy experience cannot paral- 
lel this in any act of legal infamy within thy recollection, 
eitherin Japan; where thou hast resided so long; or in 
any of the tyrannies of the East which thou hast visited. 
Here is a knave of an officer, to obtain five shillings, 
magis- 





seizes an aged man, aud by the assistance of a 
trate, hurries bim away to prison and obtains his reward 
—because—the pen refuses its task, and contempt is 
displaced by indignation against such law, and the pan- 
ders of such law. 
Thy friend and well wisher, 
THE BLACK DW ARF 
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TO CORRESPO \ DENTS. 





Our Birmingham friends are thanked. We ry sincerely apo- 
logise for having omitted the rar part of the ev. Mr. Corrie’s 
speech, which referred to “ the obligations due to the bishop for 
the gift of Mr. Spry.” This isa luscious morsel, and ought to be 
presery ed. We have anice little treat in reserve, for next week, 
containing Mr. Spry’s own illustration of the “spint of forbear- 
ance,” and “ powerful advocacy of liberal opinions,” so liberally 
lauded by Mr. Corrie. We shall call it “ Mr. Spry’s method of 
extending the hand of fellowship to the dissenters.” 


The “ Petersfield Justices, and the Widows” next week. Cow- 
ling’s case is not lost sight of. Hylton Jolliffe shall have his 
dinner. Mr. Mather was overlooked but he is not forgotten 


a 








from the Black k Dwarf to the Reformers of Nottingham. 


A eee er an: 


You have recently had amongst you, or rather in your 
town, anassemblage ata dinner party, to celebrate the 
election of your two representatives in the House of 
Commons; and the parties present, from the report of 
their speeches, appear to have been wonderfully well 
pleased with themselves. I take it for granted that they 
had something to celebrate : though Lam quiteZ unable to 
make out what it was; for I know of not one single good 
effect resulting from the mere event: and nothing else, as 
coanected with it, of importance to the public has yet 
transpired : nordoes it appear hkelv that it will; forl 
perceive both your representatives refer to the past as an 
evidence of what they will do in future; and ‘f no more 
is Gone than Las been hitherto, how much is your cause 
advanced ? Just as much as that of the man ina fever, who 
imagined he was walking to the world’s end, when he 
was sitting on the bed-side, and moving his feet backwards 
and forwards, in the supposition that he was marching. 
Good dinners are good things’ in their way, but I never 
knew a political cause served by them yet, to any extent. 
Your patriot over a bottle is very seldom a_ patriot any 
where else : and as the cause of reform cannot be assisted 
by exploits of which personal safety and personal enjoy- 
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ment are the watch-words, I must own that it seems te 
me this Nottingham dinner, pleasant as it was to the par- 
ties who eat and drank there, will not do much to for- 
ward the principles of reform. You men of Nottingham 
have had many struggles. Common Sense first erected 
her standard in your town, against the war to crush liber- 
ty in France ; and you have fought hard to get rid of your 
political enemies—but have you replaced them with poltta- 
cal friends? This { ask merely for information ; and if 
you answer in the affirmative, then I have another question 
to ask, which is not susceptible of a very easy answer. 
{f you have elected your political friends, why do not they 
struggle as hard against the system FoR YOU, as you 
have done FoR THEM! Your representatives are very 
good men, very honorable men, no doubt ;—but what 
b 4 have they done for you ? and if they are now satisfied 
with what they have done, and sit down to triumphant 
dinners to commemorate their exploits,—are you satisfied 
that any thing has been done, which is worthy of the 
boasting of? Let me not be understood as reproaching 
a them for having done uo more. I am aware that they will 
i plead they have done all they could ; and we cannot task 
| men beyond their ability ;—but I dislike the complacency 
which can congratulate itself on the present aspect of 
affairs. There «s nothing to rejoice at. The borough- 
mongers find their trade as profitable as ever. They are 
as insolent as ever. Some of their late minions have 
been caught in the wheels of the system, and have been 
handled somewhat roughly ; but our great masters, so 
far from suffeting with their minions, have gleaned a 
richer harvest for themselves. They are as firmly fixed 
In the,state-saddle as ever ; and though their ride will be 
.Somewhat the shorter, as they must be thrown at last, 
vthey are still riding rough-shod, and without care, over 
the best interests of the people. Of what then have the 
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«friends of civil and religious liberty” to boast? At best 
only of the incapacity of being unable to stem the torrent 
of corruption and despotism :—at the worst of being only 
the professors of an enmity to tyranny, which they have 
not the courage to carry into effect. This is no very 
cheering prospect forthe real strugglers in the town of 
Nottingham. So far from having carried the bulwarks 
of tyranny, you have scarcely advanced into the field. 
Nothing whatver is effected. After all the money spent, 
after all the labour of the enlightened amongst you, what 
are your gains? The privilege of walking your own 
streets without being molested by the loyalist faction ; 
and for this you are indebted to the strength of your own 
arms ; and not to the exertions of any of those for whom 
you have hazarded and effected so much. The laws are 
much worse now than when you began your manly re- 
sistance to the Pitt system. The most infamous of our 
statutes are not yet five years old. Pitt, in all the inso- 
lence of office, never contemplated a justification of the 
open massacre of the friends of reform ; nor the abrogation 
of the right of Englishmen to public meetings. Pitt sus- 
pended the Habeas Corpus Act, but he did not formally 
annihilate, as far as it could be done by act of parliament, 
the liberty of the press, and the personal security of 
every man. The single session of 1819-20 saw more out- 
rages upon the letter of the law, aud the spirit of the age, 
than Pitt committed in his whole career. It is true the 
people pay a great deal less attention to acts of parliament 
now, than they did then ; but their own resolution is their 
only security for this. The English law gives them no 
protection; but on the contrary, threatens them with 
heavy penalties if they dare to seek a just and necessary 
reform, in the only manner in which it can be found. 
This is no state of things to boast of. Another bad har- 
vest would call up the lulled spirit of deep-rooted dis- 
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content; and, at tue same instant, mount the yeomanry 
upon their war-horses again to put “ the seditious rabble’’ 
to death. Yet some of our statesmen talk of the better 
prospects of reform! 

Mr. Denman was so pleased with every thing, tnat he 
ventured to say ‘“ the country was much indebted to the 
“ higher classes, for the public spirat they displayed on 
* the late events.” [ wish the honorable gentleman had 
opened his brief a little more at large, and have given us 
some few of the instances of this public sprit. Udo not 
recollect one? Can any reformer of Nottingham help me 
to one? [do know that when the spirit of persecution 
was raging with all the fury of frenzy, among the poorer 
classes, that the richer classes stood entirely aloof, and 
saw the victims struck by the hand of power to the :round, 
without either interference in their behalf, or sympathy 
for their misfortune. I know that none of the richer clas- 
ses ever either incurrei the danger of opposing the system, 
or of assisting those who did. I know that no one cai 
lay to their charge the guilt of endeavouring to stop the 
oppressor in his career; or of rescuing the victim from his 
power. [know that the richer classes have beenat once sha- 
rersin the plunders,and participators in the oppression of the 
poor. I know that the richer classes vindicated the Mas- 
sacre at Manchester, and effectually screened the murde- 
rous ruffians from justice. I know that they left those to 
wint bread in prison, upon whose sufferings they were 
eloquent to serve party purposes in the senate. I know 
these matters: and you know them well. But 1 know 
of no public spirit among those whom Mr. Denman desig- 
nates the Argher classes, to speak of them as classes. 
There are well-meaning individuals amongst them, per- 
haps to a greater extent than we are avvare of ; but as to 
public spirit! There is no such thing. ‘I'he whole statute- 
book might be repealed to-morrow, anid the will of the 
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minister be made formally the only law of the land ; and 
Mr. Denman’s “ higher classes,’ would be as subservient 
to the tyranny, as the Spanish nebility were to Joseph 
Buonaparte; or the rulers of the continent to his one> 
mighty brother. There is neither the courage, nor the 
spirit, nor the honesty of men amongst them. They are 
degraded to the level of Asiatic sycophants, and crawl in 
the dust to sue for mercenary favours, on the spot where 
their forefathers demandeu the rights of man, in the full 
dignity of human nature. Of their public spirit, it Is as 
ridiculous to talk, as of the veracity of Baron Munchausen, 
or the credibility of Gulliver’s travels. They are lower 
in spirit than the negro-slave ; while as slavish as he is, 
they have not the remaining virtue to blush at the merce- 
nary thraldom in which they are held. 

Mr. Denman ought to have appreciated the higher 
classes a little more correctly; considering that he was 
engaged to defend her late Majesty from the cowardly, 
viidic live, and relentless persecution of these same “ higher 
classes.” In this charge they are all implicated, with 
the excptions of some half a score, orso. They were all, 
either active persecutors, or tame lookers on, in a perse- 
cution which would have disgraced a herd of savages. 
The whole of Europe, and of America, cried shame upon 
the base direlection of duty of the higher classes in Eng- 
land; and had the curs in our streets been as cognizant 
of mental, as Shakspeare describes them to be of bodily 
deformity, the curs had barked at the hig! er classes as 
they halted by, more furiously than ever they barked ag 
the hunch-back of Gloster. The best of the joke is, that 
before Mr. Denman commends -the higher classes, he 
describes them as the sworn enemies of the liberties of the 
people. ‘The liberality of praising them after all this, is 
more conspicuous than its justice. 


The credit that Mr. Denman is disposed to give those 
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whom he designates as the middle classes, is a little, (and 
but a little) better deserved. They have done something 
for reform; but not a tenth part of what they ought to 
have done :—and with all their old English spirit they are 
far too much disposed to crouch before any ministerial 
braggart. They talk loud enough, and speak plain enough; 
but they do not always mean what they say; and when 
they do, thev are not always prepared to support it. The 
ministers know that the growling of the middle orders 
means nothing ; and while they can be deluded into the 
folly of expecting reform will ever be granted by the par- 
liament, they will be treated with no greater respect than 
a parcel of yelping curs. The ministers have made up 
their minds to concede nothing but to absolute compulsion ; 
and it is not a tavern dinner or two that can frighten 
them. It is amusing to me, that any one can expect the 
Borough-mongers will ever listen to petitions. How long 
might the holy inquisition have been petitioned to reform 
its cruel abuses Not a moment longer than the English 
House of Commons would require petitions for the same 
purpose. An acute editor of a Yorkshire paper, was ex- 
pressing his wonder that the Yorkshire county petition 
had not been attended to? I took the liberty of asking 
what result was expected from it. “ Why, he did not 
know; but they did expect something from so grard a 
petitions, signed by so many thousands of freeholders.”’ 

« Ah, (said {,) your freeholder’s names are of no service. If 
« you call a meeting, and deposit 50,000 stand of arms in 

“ the Castle Yard, and allow nobody to sign your pro- 

ceedings, unless he will take up a musket to support 

“ them against th> usurpers of public rights, and the 

pillagers of public property, you may effect something.” 

He shook his head, at this remark, and seemed to think 

there would be but few signatures on such an occasion, 

The runnymede fashion is not adapted to the present age 
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with the people; and, unluckily, it happens also that 
abdication is not the fashion with their oppressors. It 
will be long indeed, before our borough-monger monarchs 
oblige us by running away. The French ministers of 
Louis the Sixteenth did not run from their desks until the 
Bastile was taken by storm :—and English usurpers have 
quite as much nerve as French ministers. Nothing but 
the thunder of popular indignation can rouse their fears . 
and that is not to be elicited at public dinners, let who 
will attend them. We have now to ask, why Mr. Den- 
man omitted the lower orders, in his enumeration of 
classes ? It could not be, because there were none present 3 
for if absent to his corporeal organs of vision; they must 
have been present to his mand’s eye, as the real authors 
of his success in the struggle for his eleetion. There is in 
this omission, a degree of apparent want of gratitude ; 
for to the lower classes, if Mr. Denman will classify the 
race of men in England, the cause of reform is far more 
indebted than to any other. Their struggles for five 
years were energetic, enthusiastic, and persevering. If 
their natural leaders had been faithful to their trust, a 
reform would have been obtained in 1817. In 1819, the 
prize was also within the reach of the people, had the 
« natural leaders’’ been but as energetic as the nation. 
The great mischief lies here. When the people are quiet, 
the natural leaders assemble and call upon them for 
erertion ; but the moment the people begin to answer the 
call, and to shew themselves in earnest, the natuzal lea- 
ders are frightened at the spirit they have conjured up ; 
and instead of directing it towards its object, some aban- 
don it, some disown it, and all leave it to run riot in its 
own excess. A hundred noblemen and members of par- 
liament will now attend the anniversary of the election 
of Sir Francis Burdett. We well remember the time, 
when not one could be drought into the room by any 
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persuasion, or inducement. Yet the men who attend him 
now, were in parliament then. The difference is, that it 
is now merely eating adinner. It was then avowing sen- 
timents which would have been deemed the pledge of 
corresponding actions. 

As far as a speech can, or onght to content me, 1 am 
pleased with that of Sir F. Burdett. It is a candid, 
manly, exposition of the state of the country—but how 
to get out of that state—*< that is the question ;’’—as Col. 
Johnson very justly observed :—and of this nothing is said 
by any one. Sir Francis looks to the effect of the public 
spirit that remains. Where isit? ‘The spectre semetimes 
flits across the table at a public dinner, but who has lately 
seen it outof doors? If it were embodied in tangible 
substance, and should venture out, it would have the 
sabre at its throat, or the bayonet at its breast: and talk- 
ing about Magna Charta, or the Bill of Rights, will not 
blunt the point of the one, or the edge of the other. To 
all these harangues we are induced to reply, in the testy 
language of Pierre—* When do we act, or must we talk 
for ever?’ The story of Sir Manasseh Lopes was well 
put. Mr. Justice Best has been himself a borough-monger 
member of parliament ; and must have participated in the 
disgraceful transactions upon which he was called to 
pass sentence. May we not exclaim, “ Oh! righteous 
Judge !’”’ I pass over the observations made by other gen- 
tlemen to arrive at the address of Mr. Waithman: who 
has done much and laboured hard for many years, to 
bring about an alteration for the better; but it seems 
to me a little unfortunate that most of our public 
men refer to the past alone. They make great 
and praiseworthy exertions for a longer, or a shorter 
period ! and to these they justly refer, as conferring upon 
them claims to public respect and esteem : like militia-men 
who have served out their time, and retired with the con- 
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sciousness of having done their duty, although the enemy 
remains in the field, and the war is unfinished. We ex- 
cuse the militia-men, however, more readily than the 
patriots for this conduct: because we feel the loss of the 
services of the lattermore severely. It isnot by looking 
backwards, that we can hope to advance ; and our pros- 
pects are by no means so promising, as to enable us to 
‘stand still and to look with any great complacency upon 
them. We haveacertainty of ultimate success ; but no “ cor- 
dial hope’”’ that it is near at hand: and if all sit still to 
wait for its arrival, some generations yet may fall into the 
tomb before it comes to us. Mahomet was compelled to 
go to the mountain as the mountain wonld not move 
towards him. The reformers are in the same predicament. 
They must go to reform. It will never come to them— 
not even if the bank were to break. The borough-mon- 
gers are not mounted upon that horse. Taxation is their 
steed—and the rider a standing army. Col. Johnson hit 
upon the preliminary remedy :—namely the union of the 
people with their would-be-leaders, by the latter aban- 
doning the corrupt, clogged, and dirty road of party, and 
nlacing themselves at the head of the people, sacrificing 
all petty personai interests, to pursue the great object in 
which the interests ofall the honest are intimately blended. 
It is not by hunting after gowns, or seats upon the bench, 
noreven by obtaining them, that the cause of reform can 
be assisted. Indeed when such are the objects, the very 
gaining of them too often deprives reform of the assistance 
of its ordinary advocates :—and I was never better pleased 
than with the steady refusal of the Lord Chancellor to 
award a silk gown to Mr. Brougham. It was a compli- 
ment to the integrity of the barrister, which delights me. 
The Chancellor might as well have said in plain terms, 
“ {| will not give you a silk gown, because I do not think 
« it will lessen your hostility to my ministry : and I never 
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‘ gave away my favours without value received, or security 
“ for the amount.’”? Why will not Mr. Brougham erect 
the standard of real reform in the House of Commons ? 
He would have, lam aware, but a small party at the first ; 
—probably not more than five or six. But the nucleus 
would soon be surrounded by a host formidable both in 
numbers and in talent. The Whigs, as they are called, 
have no object, no hope, no stimulus to exertion. They 
may parade the field-officers of their staff; and of subal- 
terns and non-commissioned officers they have a numerous 
display; but they have No army. The people stand 
aloof, because they do not see that the public interests are 
the object aimed at. What folly, what indiscribable 
weakness it is, that no onewill seize the PUBLIC BANNER, 
and plant it in the centre of St. Stephen’s chapel. 
Colonel Wildman followed Colonel Johnson, and spoke 
boldly and nobly. He has aright view of the subject, 
and right feelings upon it ; but these are only good auxili- 
aries to a good cause. The NERVES are wanting. Ido 
not mean to say the gallant colonel wants them; but the 
cause in which he declares his readiness to embark, wants 
HANDS as well as heads, and hearts. I shall not detain 
you further in comment, but request of you to peruse the 
record of this meeting with great attention ; to ascertain 
its value as it respects what has been done, and as it re- 
gards what is yet to be done ;—and to judge for your- 
selves whether it is prudent to rest satisfied with what 
public dinners willeffect; or whether it may be requsite to 
bestir yourselves, and endeavour to find out some other 
means of making yourselves heard in the assembly of col- 


lective wisdom, Leaving you to act as your judgment 
shall dictate, 
I remain, 


Your friend and well-wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF, 
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NOTTINGHAM ELECTION DINNER. 
oe Se 

A public dinner, to commemorate the triamph of inde- 
pendent principles in the return of Joseph Birch and 
Thomas Denman, Esqrs., to represent the town of Not- 
ingham in parliament, was given at the Exchange Hall, 
Nottingham, on Wednesday last. Re beng suite of rooms 
were elegantly fitted up for the oceasion, and the columns 
and pilasters decorated with uals aad banners with 
popular mottos. 

The following members of the Corporaticn were the 
stewards :—The mayor, (O. T. Oldknow, Esq.) Alder- 
man W. Witson. John Allen, J. H. Barber, and C. L. 
Morley ; and Messrs. ‘Thomas yraneners; H. Enfield, A. 
T. Fellowes, W. Hurst, ana §. Heard, members of the 
Common Council; and the aie arrangements for the 
entertainment were creditable to their efforts and avowed 
anxiety to afford the utmost possible accommodation to 
the electors. 

COMMON HALL. 

Previous to the dinner, a court of Common Hall was 
held by the corporation, for the purpose of swearing in 
several honorary burgesses. A number of persons attend- 
ed in the Town-hall to see the ceremony. After some 
routine business was disposed of, Mr. Alderman Waithman 
Was introduced, and sworn in a burgess of the corporation. 
After the worthy alderman had talcen the oath, the town- 
clerk, Mr. Enfield, addressed bis as follows :— As the 
Officer of this hall, the duty devolves upon me of express- 
ing the high satisfaction of this court at having this oppor- 
tunity of enrolling your name among its corporate mem- 
bers. It is with the ereatest satis faction that we add to 
our number the name of a gentieman, who upon all ocea- 
sions, both within and without the walls of parliament, has 
persevered in making the most decidee, unyielding and 
uncompromising efforts in the cause of civil hberty, and 
in the extension to every class of the community of those 
blessings which the true principles of the British consti- 
tution are so well calculated to diffuse: for these able 
efforts we now enrol your name-upon the list of our 
members, and | have myself the greatest satisfaction in 
being the organ of so gratifying a communication.” 
(Applause. ) | 

Mr. Alderman Waithman-—* Mr. Mayor and gentle- 


men of the corporation, accustomed as I am to deliver 
No. 14, Vol. XI. 
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my sentiments in public, I assure you that I feel on the 
present occasion the embarrassment which is peculiar to 
every man on finding himself placed in a new situation: 
probably f now feel that embarrassment greater than I 
should have felt it upon any other occasion. To express 
to you my gratitude for the honor you have done me 
would be doing little: it is impossible for me not to con- 
sider this one of the highest honors I ever received—to 
be selected by your independent corporation as an indi- 
vidual who has always supported the genuine cause of 
civil liberty, is indeed too high an honor for me to ac- 
knowledge by the mere ordinary expression of my thanks; 
and I feel that if I were capable, under any circumstan- 
ces, of relaxing in those efforts which have secured for 
me so decided a mark of your approbation, this act of 
yours would give me a fresh stimulus to exertion. I can 
therefore assure you that I shall seek to merit this compli- 
ment, not by the mere thanks which I now convey, but by 
a steady and unrelaxing pursuit of the same line of con- 
duct which you have stamped with your applause. On 
the present occasion I feel myself peculiarly fortunate, 
for 1 am, according to all human probability, on the eve of 
having to undertake one of the hig hest offices in the city 
of London ; and it is not a little singular that your corpo- 
ration should have been the first in the kingdom to have 
declared and petitioned against the late expensive war 
with France ; and it was at that very period my fortune 
to have been one of the citizens of London, who, pursu- 
ing a similar line of conduct soon after, expressed our 
opinions in language of the same import, which we pro- 
posed asa petition to parliamemt against that war. I, 
therefore, think it to be one of the most fortunate cir- 
cumstances of my life, that after the lapse of 27 years, I 
fiind myself elected, amongst others, a member of that 
corporation, whose conduct I endeavoured to follow in 
the year 1793, upon so momentous an occasion.”’ In con- 
clusion, he repeated his thanks for the honor which had 
been conferred upon him. (Applause.) 

Three or four other burgesses were admitted soon after. 

Great anxiety was evinced for the arrival of Sir Francis 
Burdett and Mr. Brougham, who were expected to take 
the oaths also as burgesses; but neither had arrived at five 
o’clock and the Common Hall was dissolved. 

THE DINNER. 

At half past five o’clock Lord Rancliffe entered the ie 

change Rooms, and took his seat as chairman, at the head 
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of the principal table. On his lordship’s right hand sat 
the members for Nottingham, Messrs. Denman and Birch. 
On his left were Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. who did not 
enter the room until dinner was nearly over, Sir Robert 
Heron, Bart. M.P., Mr. Alderman Waithman, Colonel 
Johnson, M. P., Coloncl Wildman, of Newstead Abbey, 
T. Birch, Jun., the Messrs. Struts, of Derby, Mr. Disney 
chairman of the Essex Quarter Sessions; the members 
of the corporation: and upwards of four hundred respec- 
table inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood occupied 
the other tables. 

As soon as the cloth was removed, the chairman, Lord 
Rancliffe, gave the health of the King, and the band 
strack up the royal anthem; then followed the healths 
of the Royal Family. 

The Chairman.—We must drink the following toast 
With three times three. ‘‘ The People.’’ (Three cheers.) 

The Chairman then said, that it was his duty to propose 
a toast, which came well after that they had just given—- 
the company would anticipate, no doupt, that he wes 
about to propose the health of their worthy representative s, 
Messrs. Birch and Denman. (Applause. ) He expressnd 
the highest satistaction at having the honor of proposing 
such a toast. He had once had the hcnor of being their 
representative, but circumstances bad compelled him to 
relinquish that station. Never had he felt greater plea- 
sure, than that which his situation now afforded him of pro- 
posing the healths of men who, as their representatives, 
were engaged in pursuing the same public course which 
he, if in parliament, would also have endeavoured to 
pursue. Long might their exertions tend to promote and 
adorn the interests of the people of Nottingham and of 
the county at large. (Applause.) If ever they failed 
in paying to such characters a just tribute to their merit, 
he should have to say that they would incur the censure 
of alate noble lord, who had used the singular expression 

of “ turning their backs upon themselves.” (Laug hter.) 

Mr. Birch said, that as senior member, he understood 
the task devolved upon him of acknowledging, in the 
firstinstance, the toast which they had just drunk. As he 
would be followed by men of transcendent talents, he should 
not presume upon the patience of the company, by detain- 
ing them long while he delivered his sentiments. He felt 
that he was addressing constituents who would interpret 
with candour and indulgence his observations: he spoke 
with the experience of enjoying that indulgence upoa 
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many former occasions. He was upheld by the gratifica- 
tion of seeing old faces around him—men of 20 years’ 
acquaintance, with whom he had the satisfactioa of en- 
joying a long friendship, and recipocrity of pursuits. He 
had first been recommended to them as a friend of civil 
and religious liberty, and it was for them to say, whether 
by his Parliamentary conduct he had since redeemed that 
pledge. (Cries of “ You have.”) He knew that the 
early recommendation he had received, and which he 
hoped he had sustained, had secured for him the support 
of a large class of enlightened men. As a merchant 
(and he was proud of the appellation,) he had always 
watched their interests, and endeavoured to maintain their 
independent character. He had now the pleasing task of 
congratulating them upon the amended policy which had 
arisen since he first knew them, and on the extension of 
their better policy, which had embodied among the mem- 
bers of their corporation distinguished non-residents. 
Had they had such aid in 1803, the bill which went to 
degrade their municipal privileges, by extending them to 
the county, would not have been thought of. ‘The hon. 
member concluded by paying a high compliment to the 
integrity and independence of their worthy chairman, 
Lord Rancliffe. ) 

Mr. Denman rose amid considerable applause. He said 
he was happy to give precedence to “ so potent, grave, 
and reverend a seignor”’ as his worthy colleague, and trus- 
ted that he should long have toenjoy a similar gratification, 
for he was perfectly convinced that his honorable friend 
had always acted 2 manly, honorable, and consistent part 
to his constituents, (Hear, hear.) He ventured to think 
that it was the conduct of the inhabitants of Nottingham 
in 1802, at the first election of his honourable friend, which 
had lit the torch of liberty that had since blazed in so many 
other parts of the United Kingdom. And it was due to 
the citizens of Nottingham to say, that in no smali degree 
was attributable to their early efforts, the subsequent 
progress which the great question of independence had 
acquired among the public bodies of the country. They 
had since that period achieved another great public service, 
by rescuing half of the representation of their county from 
the state of neutrality into which it hadso supinely fallen. 
He would not disguise that, even in their last atruggle, 
they had performed a, public service—a service which those 
who on that occasion contended with them, and who 
eharged them with intending to make their representation 
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a close borough, would have spared, had they (their oppo- 
nents) gained their point, for then the reproach would not 
have been that the burgesses were making a close borough 
of Notingham, but that those who wished to make it so had 
lost the power they aimed at, of handing if over as such 
to the administration of the day. (Applause. ) They had 
in their struggles established the triumph of principle ; 
and much as he valued the honor of being one of the 
representatives of a body so independent, “still more he 
claimed credit for the assurance of wishing perpetuity to 
the maintenance of so great a principle, Tather than for 
the continuance (highly as he valued it) of any honor 
which was personal to himself. (Applause.) The bur- 
gesses of Nottingham had sent him and his worthy col- 
league as their representatives in parliament, to consult 
and watch over their particular interests, as well as those 
of the people at large. It was not their lot, he admitted, 

to have had the honor of originating in parliament many 
new and active measures; but they had atoned for that 
want of original power, by watching and endeavouring 
incessantly to check and controul the heedless career of 
ministers, backed, as these ministers were, by majorities 
in the House of Commons, who, to say the least of them, 

represented, if they represented anv thing at all, senti- 
ments which were the counterpart of those | feltand avow- 
ed by the people of Nottingham. (Cheers.) The country 
knew that the ministers and majority of whom he spoke 
were not the friends of public liberty; it was perhaps 
more the fault of their education than of themselves that 
they were so; and under this unhappy delusiun, caused 
how it may. the advocates of those ministers had presu- 
med to arraign their opponents, by retorting upon them 
the imputation of meaning revolution instead of reform. 
Where was the proof of such a charge? Had the peo- 
ple abandoned the frank and independent spirit of their 
ancient character ¢ Had they ever sent forth spies and 
informers among their opponents? Had they, contem- 
plating a daring and violent exercise of authority, des- 
patched by their own contrivance the emissaries who 
were Well adapted to pave the way for the ulterior inflic- 
tion ? Had the people ever countenanced apublic delivery of 
thanks to soldiers and magistrates, of whom they knew 
nothing, but their last violent act of cutting the throats 
of numbers in a crowded assembly. (Hear) Had the 
people ever tolerated an alien bill, to consign to the 
tender mercies of the Secretaries of State, all strangers 
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who were either foreigners or rendered so by others who 


‘had an interest in their expulsion? Had the people sup- 
porter such odious measures, then, indeed, they might 


ave been reproached with having contemplated innova 
sion. But not so had been the course of popular feeling ; 


‘they had on the contrary opposed all those odious mea- 


sures; they had opposed the foreign enlistment bill, 
which went to exclude British valour from participating 
in the establishment of the principies of freedom; they 
had opposed the base persecution of an injured and hap- 
Jess Queen. (Cheers,) They had established the ground- 
work of gocd principles, so much so, indeed, that he 
was ata loss to couceive any place in the country, in 
which a public man would venture to come forward in the 
face of his countrymen, and honestly deny the necessity 
of Parliamentary reform. If public opinion had gained 
this great advantage over violent and exploded pejudices, 
he was proud to feel that from Nottingham the example 
had been set. Westminster had caught the glowing 
spirit, and evinced it by electing as its representative the 
illustrious man (Sir EF. Burdett) who set by his side. 
(Cheers.) London, by a kindred effort, was about to 
manifest tiie same spirit, by electing as its chief magis- 
trate, the worthy alderman (Mr. Waithman) who sat 
near him. (Applause.) Indeed the metroplis was always 
the rallying point of public spirit, and, like a citadel in a 
besieged country, it held out for the maintainance of the 
last rights of an assailed community. (Applause.) ‘To 
the higher classes of the country much was also due for 
an independent display of spiritin late times ; but above 
all, that tribute must be paid to the middling classes, 
who had mainly persevered in promoting and keeping 
alive the great and essential cause of reform, and by so 
persevering had indisputably secured its final inevitable 
triumph. (Cheers.) The hon. and learned member, 
after some further observations in furtherance of the great 
cause of *eform, concluded by thanking the company for 
the honor they had done him, and proposing the health 
of their noble chairman—Lord Rancliffe. (Applause.) 
Lord Rancliffe returned thanks, and expressed his 
cordial approbation of the principles which they had this 
day met to celebrate. He tookareview of the conduct of 
Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denham upon the late Queen’s 
trial, and said that it justly entitled these distinguished law- 
yers to the thanks and confidence of their country. His 
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Lordship concluded by proposing the healths of the inde- 
pendent electors of Nottingham.—Three times three. 

The Chairman said, that he had now to propose the 
health of a very distinguished individual, whom they had 
long wished to see amongst them—Sir Francis Burdett. 
(Loud cheers.) After naming aman so known and so ad- 
mired, he was relieved from the task of recounting his 
public services, and the undaunted perseverance he had 
uniformly displayed in the cause of the people, and above 
allin that great cause of reform, without which all other mea- 
sures were but a mockery upon the public understanding. 
(Applause.) To the steady and persevering efforts of the 
worthy baronet, aided by the principles of other public 
men, a..d backed by the people’s voice, he looked forward 
for an ultimate triumph of their great cause. (Cheers.) 
He had formerly observed, that some well-disposed men 
in other respects expressed doubts upon the question of 
reform ; happily for the nation, these doubts had now 
vanished, and those who were originally lukewarm were 
now sanguine in the cause ofthe people. (Applause.) 
When he named Sir Francis Burdett, he spoke of a man 
whom he revered in public, and loved in private life ; one 
whose health the freemen of Nottingham would drink as 
it deserves. (Cheers.) ‘To talk of Wellington and Wa- 
terloo, was glorious it was true, but inferior, indeed, to 
the glory of that man who fought the bloodless battles of 
his country, in the assertion and promotion of their dearest 
civil rights. Such a man must, and ought to conquer; 
and in proposing the health of Sir Francis Burdett, he felt 
he was bringing before them the merits of a great public 
character, whom to designate in the language of their im- 
mortal bard—* ‘T ake him for all in all, we ne’er shall look 
upon his like again.” 

The worthy Baronet’s health was drank with great 
enthusiasm. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that he felt so much indebted 
to the kindness of his noble friend who had proposed his 
health, and to the manner in which the company had re- 
ceived it, that he was unable to express as he could wish 
the sentiments which animated his bosom. He believed, 
however, that the simplest way was the best, and more 
especially when he laboured under feelings so strongly 
excited. That he had done his duty towards the people 
of Nottingham, and those of the couniry at large; but 
more especially to all goo. Englishmen, who like them 
had evinced a determination to maintain the great and 
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glorious principles of civil liberty—those principles, the 
steadfast maintenance of which had raised them formerly 
in the eyes of the world. and filled them with resown— 
this was only his (Sir F Burdeti’s) duty, and he was 
proud at receiving for the performance of it, so warm 
and graieful an expression of their thanks. It was his 
pri ide to cherish t. uege sentimenis, and, asan Englishman, 
he felt thein strong!y (cheers): they were of that des- 
cription xs to induce him to fect every attack or injustice 
committed upon the humblest of his countrymen, as one 
offered to himself. (Loud cheers.) This was formerly 
(witi Hh present recollections, he said “ formerly” with 
pain) the prevalent fee ling of that old class of the men 
of rank iu the counivy who were styled “ the aristocracy.” 

When the old aristocracy of the land, acting under the 
wholesome reenilection that they held their large estates 
for the puolic geod, were preud to come forward to de- 
fend thei: conmntry dna menaced with public danger, 
there was saluiary protectiou for public rights; but he 
lamented to see how much that bond of public strength 
had been weat:enec, so far as the aristocracy of the land 
were conce:ged, since ihe French revolution. On that 
remarkabie cecasion, the peopie deprecated foreign inter- 
ference, eud procia iiaed the mode of doing so pursued by 
the government io be hostile to the principles upon which 
the British constitution was professed to be founded. ‘The 
higher classcs, unfortunately, took a different view of 
the signs af whe t times, and by an unmanly and unworthy 
decision for themseives, unmerited by the lower classes, 
and unforiuaare for all, they adopied acourse which made 
them in the ene accomplices in the guilt of others, whose 
views were despotic, aud whose principles, both then, and 
ever since, were subversive of British freedom, and of 
the principles upon which the English constitution was 
professed to be founded. But notwithstanding that 
temporary fatality, be was happy to say, and that con- 
viction was his pride, that the spirit of Englishmen was 
not to be subduec; that notwithstanding the arbitrary 
acts of unbridled power—notw ithstanding the scandalous 
encroachmeni and usurpation of parliamentary corruption, 
—there was still a regenerating and invigorating spirit 
among the people of En: eland, which would yet resist 
the torrent of arbitrary power, and ultimately establish 
that only seeurity for a free nation—the right of electing 
those who were to make the laws which were to affect 
their livesand property. (Applause.) His learned friend 
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(Mr. Denman) had already touched upon that parliamen- 
tary profligacy which had sported with the destinies of the 
country—he had alluded to those measures which wicked 
ministers, sustained by corrupt Parliaments, had achiev 
and then with an air of triumph had asked, what set 
men in the country would be found now to advocate such 
measures? He (Sir Francis) agreed with his learned 
friend in this interrogation, but with one exeeption, and 
that was, the majority of the 658 gentlemen, calling 
themselves the Hiouse of Commons. (Great Applause.) 
That majority, he believed, would continue, if permitted 
by the patience of the couniry, forthe future as hereto- 
fore, to pursue tne same career of public injury, regard- 
less of the consequences. Amongst the many injuries of 
which the people had to ecmpiain, noi the least was the 
“ross misrepresentation of their object; they ‘were repre- 
sented as being impatient of wholesome control, and 
anxious to subvert social order—(a launch): but this gross 
absurdity, this monstrous calumny, believed by none of 
the time-servers who used it fcr their own sinister pur- 
poses, but who were driven to assert any thing, however 
untenable, to cover their projects, was not now ee 
to be palmed upon the pe bile eredility. What was 
that the p ople, ay, the boices: of them, had ever asked 
for? Only two things, Uni of which they had always 
been told were secured for them at the revolution. The 
people wanted nothing but th elrown rizhts—they sought 
not to invade those privileges of the Peers, which, exten- 
sive as they were, and questionable if a wise man had 
them to re-movel, bui being here, the people said, wise 
or unwise, let them now remain in their full extent—with 
them they sought not to interfere. Hut they had de- 
manded, and would still demand, two vital privileges— 
one was, simply, the right of choosing their own repre- 
sentatives, and the other, the sacred right of an effective 
and honest trial by jury. (Applause.) ‘These were rights, 
which in commen sense they knew they were entitled to. 
The theory of these rights was not only admitted, but 
praised, by those who in practice deprived the people of 
the benefit of them. (#lear.) ‘Ihe people had, in point 
of fact, as little in the way of actual right of power to 
exercise, as the people of almost those countries pro- 
verbially called enslaved ; not that the people of England 
were the most enslaved in the world, a why because 
there was still amongst them some portion of their ancient 
spirit, which compelled those in power to be occasionally 
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discreet in the exercise of it ; but that was not the timorons 
protection which the people of England ought to enjoy— 
it was not the occasional keeping ‘alive of this spirit that 
gught tosatisfy them.- No reasonable mind would tolerate 
ighe enjoyment of liberty, at the caprice of men in power. 
The people of England knew that they had a right to a 
more substantial security for their freedom. (Hear, hear.) 
They had a right to a full and free representation in 
Parliament, and he boped they would not relax their most 
steadfast efforts for its promotion and ultimate success. It 
was for that, the people, of whom he was proud to be 
one, ought to make a united struggle. He was ready to 
put his foot as far in advance as any other man in the at- 
tainment of it. (Cheers.) The electors of Westminister 
had already made great and disinterested sacrifices in the 
public cause, and they would be proud to find that other 
great bodies of tne large towns throughout the country 
were ready to co-operate with them in the promotion of 
the true interests of the people. But when they considered 
the immense resources of the corruption which they had 
to oppose, they would feel the imperative necessity of 
redoubled efforts: this corruption was appalling, it arose 
out of every thing; the blood and treasure of the people 
spent in colonial conquests furnisheci a wide source of 
emolument in aid of corrupt power. ‘There never existed 
a government—no not even the Roman empire in its days 
of most lavish resources—which possessed such a mis- 
chievous extent of means—it had not a tenth of the cor- 
rupt power which the narrow oligarchy of England com- 
manded. It was not the King who enjoyed this supre- 
macy, for the King with all his power and prerogatives, 
extensive as they necessarily were, for the representative 
of the people of England, as such the King of a free na- 
tion ought to be considered—it was not the King, but the 
borough- -mongering oligarchy, of which they had to com- 
plain: it was that “oligarchy which oppressed and loaded 
the King himself with obloquy. (Cries of “ hear.’’?) The 
King and the people, upon a just, mutual understanding 
of their rights, had, and could have, but one common in- 
terest. The Crown was bound to maintain the rights of 
the people, and the people owed allegiance to the King, 
but none to the oligarchy. (Applause. ) That oligarchy 
deserved punishment rather than respect—rather than the 
privilege of being respectively sued to permit the people 
to reform themselves. Sooner than yield to so base a 
power as this oligarchy usurped, he would risk his life 
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50,000 times over: it was against that usurpation, that 
the whole artillery of the public ought to play—against 
it they were bound to direct their loudest execration. 
(Applause.) If any thing could put this oligarchy inte 
a more degrading light than its monstrous usurpation, ‘it 
would be its most odious hypocrisy. Did not the com- 
pany recollect that when an aged gentleman, Sir Manas- 
seh Lopes, was detected— detected they called it !—(a 
laugh )—in doing that which five-sixths of the members 
of the House knew they had done themselves to obtain 
their seats, the unfortunate gentleman so detected, not 
having the luck of his colleazue, who, wiser in his gene- 
ration, bribed off the petitioners who complained of 
bribery (loud laughter,) became at once the object of the 
indignation of the House. Really the spectacle was lu- 
dicrous ; were it not that the system itself was full of 
public danger. Poor Sir Manasseh oe was instantly 
overwhelmed as an example, forsooth! Even the very 
Judge who tried him, wiio must have got his own seat in 
Parliament i in the very same way, and who possibly made 
the seat he had so acquired the stepping-stone to his sub- 
sequent promotion—even thai Judge read the old gentle 
mana long lecture upon the heinousness of his crime. 
(A laugh.) Big wigs and long robes not only hide a 
man’s face from his acyuaintance, but also from himself; 
or else the public could never be treated with such exhi- 
bitions as the seutence of Sir M. Lopes. It was a sort 
of drama, which, contrary to the rules of the drama, be- 
gan in farce, and ended in tragedy: for the poor gentle- 
man who was prosecuted, had to endure two years’ im- 
prisonment, and to pay 10,0001. fine : a more odious act of 
injustice, heightened by hypocrisy, had never been ex- 
hibited. (Hear, hear.) As it wassaid, from the foot of 
Hercules you could know the statue: so he might say 
from this one act they might estimate the general compo- 
sition of the House of Commons. The worthy baronet 
concluded amid great applause, by reiterating his senti- 
ments in favour of parliamentary reform, and “of the value 
of such meetings as the present, and by proposing the 
health of the“ Mayor and Corporation of Nottingham.” 
Three times three. 

The Mayor of Nottingham returned thanks for the 
honour which had been just done to himself and the Cor- 
poration. After alluding to some of the local acts of the 
corporation against the overwhelming efforts of the coun- 
ty aristocracy to impose upen them a ministerial member, 
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he reminded the company that the principles of the cor- 
poration were not those of yesterday ; they were, on the 
contrary, old and long asserted from a deep conviction of 
their public utility ; and happy he was now to say, that 
these opinions had become, from the growth of education 
and diffusion of public intelligence, more universally 
adopted and appreciated by the country at large. (Ap- 
plause.) He concluded by repeating his high satisfaction 
at seeing such an assembly as the present met to promote 
their old prirciples. 

The Chairman next proposed the health of Lord Hol- 
land, which he prefaced with an eulogium upon his lord- 
ship’s excellent principles and character. This was drank 
with enthusiasm. 

He next proposed the health of Mr. Brougham, whose 
absence they had all so much occation to regret, and who 
must have been prevented from attending by some unfore- 
seen circumstance. 

Mr. Denman, in behalf of Mr. Brougham, begged to 
offer his thanks for this compliment to his learned friend, 
and on his part to express his regret at not being here this 
day. Since he had entered the room, he had received a 
letter from Mr. Brougham, in which he deeply regretted 
that he was detained at Brougham-hall by indisposition. 
The concluding words of his letter were—‘ My spirit is 
among you, and whether [ can eat, or whether [ can 
drink, my toast sha!l be—* Success to the good old cause.’ ”’ 
In the words, then, of his eminent friend, he would pro- 
pose his toast—‘‘ Success to the good old cause.”’ (Cheers. ) 

Tle Chairman next proposed the bealth of Str Robert 
Heron, upon whose public conduct, so long established in 
a neighbouring county, it was unnecessary for him to ex- 
patiate. No man was better attached to the “ good old 
cause.” If rumours were not incorrect, he would soon 
in a neighbouring county be its representative. He now 
proposed “ The health of Sir Robert Heron, and may he 
shortly be the representative of the county of Lincoln.”’ 
(Loud applause.) 

Sir Robert Heron said, that proud as he was of the 
honour which was done him, by the manner in which his 
health had been drank, he felt that he owed it to the 
partial kindness of his old friend (Mr. Denman) ; and well 
contented he was to owe it to such a source. It was me- 
lancholy to consider into what woful disgrace the pro- 
fession of the law had fallen. He spoke of the more 
prominent members of that profession, among whom there 
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was no want of talents or oratory: but the misfortune was, 
that such abilities were deemed by many of the possessors 
as so many marketable commodities, to be bartered for 
honours which were dishonourable when so acquired, and 
to be exchanged for place, and wealth, and power. (Hear, 
hear.) There were, undoubtedly, brilliant and honour- 
able exceptions. and one of them they had the honour of 
possessing as their representative. (Applause. ) He should 
now say One word respecting himself. He had received 
information of the very dangerous, if not fatal illness of 
the father of one of the county members (Mr. Pelham.) 
If it were true that that honest and warm-hearted man 
(Lord Yarborough) were dead, then he (Sir R. Heron) 
avowed himself a candidate for the county of Lincoln. 
(Applause.)—He had pledged his honour that in such a 
case he would offer himself as a candidate, and that pledge 
he would be ready to redeem. He hoped, however, that 
the circumstance upon which his pledge was contingent 
had not occurred, and that the health of the personage 
alluded to would mock the expectations of those who 
looked forward to a change in the representation. 

The Chairman, after a prefatory encomium, proposed 
the health of that long and and consistent supporter of 
public freedom, Mr. Alderman Waithman. (Applause. ) 
He had to congratulate the members of the corporation 
of Nottingham upon having such a brother burgess as 
that independent g eentleman. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Alderman Waithman, in returning thanks, lamented 
that he had to incur the bad taste of speaking of himself, 
for the great general topics which had fixed the attention 
of the country were already exhausted by the distinguish- 
ed gentleman who had preceded him. He was, however, 
bound to say a few words in acknowledging the compli- 
ment which had been paid to him by the corporation of 
Nottingham, His public labours were, he _ believed, 
coeval with the first great public effort of this town, in 
raising its voice against the French war of 1793. The 
following were extracts from a declaration of the inhabi- 
tants of Nottingham, and from a petition transmitted to 
Parliament in the year 1792, by the corporation :—< As 
there ought, then, to be reasons of the last necessity, for 
which a wise nation should face such a train of evils, 
which will come home to the feelings of every individual, 
it is another argument against the present war, that no 
such reason can ever be adduced. Be the internal cha- 
racter of France what’ it may, it is our wisdom to leave 
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her to herself, to her own crimes, and to her own virtues, 
and with a dispassionate mind to determine what is good 
for ourselves. A conciliatory mind on the part of Eng- 
land is all that is requisite to disperse the gloomy horrors 
of war.” In the London petition, which was subsequent 
to that from Nottingham—‘ Your petitioners, from their 
present view of public measures, presume humbly but 
firmly to express to your hon. house their decided con- 
viction that the principles upon which the war now ap- 
pears to be carried, neither are nor can be essential to the 
prosperity, the liberty, or the glory of the British empire, 
and humbly pray that your hon. house, disclaiming all 
right to interfere in the internal concerns of France, ‘take 
such measures as shall be consistent with the honour and 
character of this country for the restoration of peace.’’ 
The worthy Alderman, after reading these extracts, de- 
clared his sense of the honour they had conferred upon 
him, and expressed bis great satisfaction, accustomed as 
he was to be present at public meetings, at seeing so 
crowded and respectable an assembly as the present. It 
was only by such meetings, so respectably formed, so de- 
corously conducted, that they could hope to stem the 
tide of corruption. It was for the rising order of the 
people to imitate the conduct of their ancestors, and pur- 
sue that line of public conduct which was best adapted 
to the restoration of their lib: rties ; and he cordially re- 
commended the continuaice of such meetings as the pre- 
sent. He then alluded to the sinister influence with 
which the Livery of Loudon had often to contend, when 
the poorer voters were controlled by the richer, and ex- 
pressed the gratification he felt at finding that the Cor- 
poration of Nottingham had so successfully combatted 
a similar influence, ‘and established their independence by 
the return of such members as Mr. Denman and Mr. Birch. 
The worthy Alderman then, at some length, enforced the 
necessity of a reform in Parliament, justified the consti- 
tutional mode of proceeding adopted by the people for 
the attainment of that undoubted right, and warmly ex- 
pressed his cordial hope for the ultimate success of the 
great cause in which they were so cordially and usefully 
embarked. In allusion to what was called the revolu- 
tionary. war against France, the principle of the English 
Government was to prevent despotism and anarchy; yet 
to the disgrace and dishonour ot this country, the same 
British: Government now beheld with the utmost apathy 
and indifference the Bourbon Government attacking every 
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principle of free legislation, on the part of the Spanish 
people. 

The Chairman then gave the health of Colonel Johnson 
and the Electors of Boston—he, indeed, had to boast of 
having some constituents, and of being a fellow-labourer 
in the same vineyard. 

Colonel Johnson, in returning thanks in behalf of him- 
self and constituents, said that he had to boast of being 
for the last two years a burgess of Nottingham. To dwell 
upon the corruption of the House of ‘Commons, would 
be indeed a work of supererogation, after the speeches 
which they had just heard: but little had yet been said 
respecting the mode of effecting that reform. He hoped 
the Whigs (who had, he thanked God, shaken off the 
Grenv illes) would now see, that left to themselves, they 
were stationary, and that they could do nothing without 
the people. (Applause.) The people would be “proud to 
have them as leaders ; but before they would so have them 
they required the agency ofacts, not words. The Whigs 
had a faint glimmering on the death of the late King, but 
they saw as it were through ground glass, and could not 
see distinctly—(a laugh) ; they must now, unless they 
desired still to continue stationary, depart from the old 
road which was clogged with corrupzion, and take that 
station which their talents and possessions entitled them 
to cocupy with the people ; and by manifesting in the first 
instance to that people their sympathy with them, and their 
cordial sense of their injuries and their rights, securing 
their confidence. He spoke the sentiments of a freeman, 
desirous to offend no man, but careless of offending any 
in the discharge of his duty. 

The Chairman next proposed the health of Colonel 
Wildman, who would, be hoped, fight the battles of the 
people as well as he had aiready those of his King. 
(Cheers. ) 

Colonal Wildman, in returning thanks, congratulated 
the Corporation of Nottingham upon the moral force of 
their representation in Parliament, which was calculated to 
outweigh the numerical force of their corrupt opponents. 
There were some soils in which the seeds of corruption 
would not take root, and he was proud to know that Not- 
tingham was one of them. They now felt that corrup- 
tion was not like the Upas tree, fatal to the plants which 
approached it ; but wasa tree which they might approach, 
he hoped, without danger, and hew down ‘without diffi- 
culty. He avowed himself to be a radical reformer, 
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prepared to embark in that attempt, and to persevere 
until they succeeded in their efforts. If any thing could 
redeem the character of the House of Commons, it would 
be the conduct of such members of it as graced the present 
commany. (Loud applause.) 

The Chairman, after complimenting the last speaker 
upon his independent principles, proposed the health of 
Mr. Strutt, and the electors of Derby. 

Mr. Joseph Strutt returned thanks in a cordial manner. 
At Derby, he said, there were many ory burgesses from 
Nottingham, who would vote against them ; there were 
also many others who continued staunch to the good old 
cause. Inthe words of the poet he would say—“May 
liberty be purchased, though life the price.’ (Applause. ) 

The Chairman said, that although they had two inde- 
pendent members for the town, there was only one for 
the county—Lord Wm. Sentinck, who regretted his ina- 
bility to attend this day. 

His Lordship’s health was drank with applause. 

The Chairman next proposed the health of the Duke 
of Sussex, upon whom he pronounced a warm panegyric. 

Mr. Denman wished to propose the health of a soldier, 
now fighting in that country in which liberty must live or 
die. (Loud cheers.) He hoped that such a toast was not 
irregular at an entertainment for a municipal object. He 
then proposed the health of Sir Robert Wilson, which 
was drank with enthusiastic applause. 

Some calls were now made for a song—a gentleman 
made an ineffectual effort to sing, but was interrupted with 
a cry of “ a speech from Mr. Denman,” and the theme 
was also given “ Spain, Spain.” 

Mr. Denman, in compliance with this wish, said that 
Spain, naturally enough occupied their attention, for 
were Spain conquered by such means as were now used, 
there was an end to liberty. They had, however, the 
gratification to know, that if Cadiz fell, Spain was still 
unconquered: they had also the gratification to know, 
that the first. blood shed in the cause of liberty in Spain, 
was British; and he hoped that the last musket fired in 
defence of the national liberties of Spain would be recor- 
ded as having been furnished by British sympathy. 
(Applause. ) 

The Chairman proposed the health of Mr. Disney, of 
Essex, who had «me from a great distance to attend 
this meeting. 

Mr. Disney, in a speech replete with humour, and the 
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avowal of good principles, acknowledged this compli- 
ment ; and stated, that though living at a great distance 
from Nottingham, he was proud to say, that he was the 
third member of his family who had in succession enjoy- 
ed the honour of being a burgess of Nottingham. The 
accidents of life had transplanted his family from Lincoln- 
shire into Essex, and he regreted now more than ever 
that transfer of influence, when he heard that such a man 
as Sir R. Heron had the prospect of being a candidate 
for that county. The learned gentleman alluded to the 
profession of the law, to which he belonged, and concurred 
in lamenting its public degradation. There were, however, 
noble exceptions, which he yet contemplated with delight, 
and would endeavour to imitate asa model. Essex, like 
Nottingham, would yet,though the efforts of Mr.Western 
and other independent men, establish its character for 
enforcing the only measure which could save the country 
—a reform in Parliament—a measure to the establishment 
of which he declared his unabated attachment. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

M. Birch proposed the health of Mr. John Morley and 
the Whig electors resident in London. 

Mr. Denman proposed the health of “ one of the ex- 
cepted lawyers,’’ who did not fall within, he feared, the 
just censure which had been pronounced upon the profes- 
sion. The gentleman whose health he wished to propose 
was “ Mr. John Williams, and a speedy reformation of 
the abuses of the Court of Chancery.”’ He had the plea- 
sure of stating that Mr. Williams would have done him- 
self the honour of attending this day, were he not pre- 
engaged as a steward at the Lincoln races! 

Mr. Williams’s health was drunk with great applause. 

Sir Frances Burdett, before he retired: begged to pro- 
pose the health of Mr. Robert Waketield, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the other stewards. This was drank with 
applause, and 

Mr. Wakefield returned thanks, and avowed the deep 
interest he felt in the independence of Nottingham, and 
recapitulated the means by which that independence had 
been so honestly achieved. 

The principal personages of the company withdrew at 
half past 10 o’clock; but a considerable number of the 
independent men of Nottingham remained to a late hour 
in the enjoyment of the festive harmony. Apologies 
were received by the committee from Lord Holland, Lord 
Wm. Bentinck, Dr. Lushington, and other distinguished 
public characters for their unavoidable absence. 

No. 14, Vol. XI. 
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PITT CLUBS. 

To this Nottingham Whig Club Dinner, I shall serve 
up the following clouted cream of Pitt Club louts, by 
way of desert. I take it as I find it, 

‘‘(FROM THE EXETER GAZETTE.) 

The members of this club held their meeting at the 
Hotel on Thursday (the 18th inst.) at which Sir Trayton 
Drake presided, and the gallant Sir George Collier as 
Vice President. About fifty sat down toa most excellent 
dinner. On the cloth being removed, the President pro- 
posed the health of“ the King,’? which was drank with 
four times four, and succeeded by God save the King, 
verse and chorus. The following toasts were given in 
succession, with the usual checring and appropriate glees 

Duke of York and the Army—Duke of Clarence and 
the Navy—The rest of the Royal Family. 

The President said he had next to propose a toast inti- 
mately connected with the object of their meeting, and 
which he was persu:ded would be received by d-ep feel- 
ings of respect. The minister whose birth they were 
met to commemorate. and whose name should inspire 
gratitude in every Englishman’s breast, ad studied his 
country’s good, as tis only object: and to his system, 
which had been followed by succeeding administrations, 
was owing the glorious attitude of England among the 
nations of the world, which she had maintaised amidst 
the concussion of empires, and still preserved. History 
could not record a brighter example of statesman-iike in- 
tegrity than that illustrious individual had furnished : and 
he knew that every heart present would respond in unison 
With his, in paying a silent but sincere tribute of respect. 

« Yo the immortal memory of the Right Hon. Willian 
Pitt.” 

The Rev. Wm. Radford, Rector of Lapford, said he 
should do injustice to his feelings if he were to remain 
silent on the mention of that great Statesman, whose 
transcendant ablities and political integrity iad, next to 
Divine Providence, secured the independence of these 
kingdoms, and restored liberty to Europe. In times of 
domestic disturbance, his principles opcrated towards the 
promotion of loyal and proper feelings and ultimately 
restored harmony. But though greatdanger had been 
quelled, an evil spirit was still lurking about, endeavour- 
ing to accomplice by artifice what force could not effect. 
The jarring principles of designing men, had beei made 
subservient to individual interests. He (Mr. R.) was 
aware that party spirit would carry men even beyond the 
bounds of common courtesy ; but be never could have sup- 
posed that individuals of rank would have countenanced 
such scoundrels as Carlile, Hone. and Cobbett—wretches 
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who had nothing to lose, but every thing to gain, and 
and who willingly play a desperate game to obtain their 
object. That gentlemen of exalted station in society 
should aid such adventurers, was downright suicide of 
character ; and they would do well to recollect that the 
same principles, called into action, which brought the 
unfortunate Louis to the scaffold, would ultimately draw 
the life-blood of a Russell—(Hear, hear.)—They were 
not now met under any specious pretence, but to indulge 
in those feelings of grateful remembrance which were due 
to a man who equally respected the altar, the throne, and 
the people. He trusted they would all imitate his worth 
—his talents they could not hope to attain ; but in defence 
of their country, their King, and their God, he was sure 
they would follow his example to the latest period of their 
lives. (Cheering. )”’ 

If this had been only nonsense, Sir Trayton Drake, 
Sir George Collier, and the Rev. Mr. Radford, might have 
be-fooled themselves, and each other as long as they 
pleased :—but when a reverend gentleman talks of “ such 
scoundrels as Carlile, Hone, and Cobbett,’’ we must just 
take the liberty of telling him, that setting aside the vul- 
garity of his conduct, he is a fool and a knave for his 
pains: and a “ scoundrel’”’ indeed to abuse men of whom 
he can only know that they hold opinions contrary to his 
own. Sir Trayton Drake, and Sir George Collier, if they 
were sober at the time, must also be things of the same 
stamp with the reverend gentleman _—and commending 
them to the blackgnardism ‘of their reverend and knightly 
natures, I leave them to return to their vomit, on the next 
birth-day of Mr. Pitt. It is in character that the suppor- 


ters of a knave and his system should be bullies, scandal- 
mongers, and brutes. 


MR. OWEN AND MR. MALTHUS. 


It is now reported that Mr. Owen is a convert to the 
system of limiting the population, that the producers may 
not devour too much of what they produce; but leave 
enough for the voracious appetites of the consuming 
drones, who never think either of limiting their appetites, 
or their progeny. We insert the following, which seems 
to require a contradiction from Mr. Owen, if it be untrue. 

To the Editor. 

Sir—As last and this week you have published things 2 al- 
luding to the writings and schemes of Mr. Malthus and Mr. 
Owen: and printed papers sent you from Manchester, 
with the letter of the editor of the ‘ Manchester Guardian,’ 
respecting population, &c. [ hope you will be so good as 
to insert this in your next week’s BLack Dwargr. Iam, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, JAMES MACPHAIL. 
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Some time ago the editor of the ‘ Labourers’ Friend’ 
showed me a printed anonymous paper, (a copy of which 
appeared in your publication of last week) together with 
an anonymous letter, both of which I advised him to burn. 
And lastly he received another anonymous letter, from 
which [ have copied the following :— 

“ You, | am sure, will give that truly benevolent man, 
Mr. Robert Owen, credit for good intentions, whatever 
opinion you may entertain of me, as an unknown corres- 
pondent. I will therefore relate an anecdote respecting 
him. It was objected to his plan that the number of 
children which would be produced in his communities 
would be so great, and the deaths from vices, misery, anit 
bad management, so few, that the period of doubling the 
number of people would be very short, and that conse- 
quently in ne very long period his whole plan would 
become abortive. Mr. Owen felt the force of this objec- 
tion, and sought the means of averting the consequences. 
He heard of the small number of children in French 
families compared with English families. He knew from 
authentic sources that the peasantry in the South of 
France limited the number of their progeny. He knew that 
while our unfortunate countrymen were reduced to pau- 
perism, and to six shillings a week wages, the peasants 
in the South of France received 2s. 6d. a day, which in 
their fine climate, and with their abstemious habits, enabled 
them to live in the most comfortable manner. He knew 
that these people were cleanly, simple and well provided 
with every thing desirable in abundance, and he knew 
also that they married young. Mr. Owen resolved to 
ascertain the means by which this desirable state was 
produced and maintained. He went to France, discover- 
ed the means which prevents too rapid a population, and 
he brought back with him several pieces of spunge, two 
of which he gave to his friend who had been the cause of 
this inquiry. Mr. Owen no longer feared a too rapid 
increase of the people in his communities ; he saw at once 
what to him was most desirable, the means of marrying 
all his people at an early age, and limiting their progeny 
to any desirable extent. Ask him, and he will acknow- 
ledge what is here asserted. Do not then cendemn this 
virtuous man to punishment here and hereafter, because 
he entertains opinions which you call abominable. What 
Mr. Owen saw would be the greatest of all evils in his 
communities, is the greatest of all evils in the great com- 
munity of this nation; and is tenfold increased in the 
community which composes the Irish people.” 
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